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THE LIFE AND TRAVELS OF JOHN CHURCHMAN. 
( Continued from page 675.) 


Then taking Ellingham meeting, we went to 
Thetford, and had a meeting with Friends there, 
both which were distressing, from a sense of the 
prevalence of a ranting spirit: here it appeared 
expedient to lay out meetings for the ensuing 
week, in order that suitable notice might be 
given ; and as they were named to me in course 
by Friends, I felt a remurkable desire to see the 
Friends of one certain meeting by themselves, at 
or near the eleventh hour of the day, although 
quite a stranger to their situation, numbers, or 
state; anda Friend being present belonging to 
that meeting, I requested her care about it, and 
then went home with Richard Brewster to 
Edmondsbury, and attended the meetings there 
on first day morning and afternoon, which 
were inthe main satisfactory, and in the 
evening had a meeting with a sick friend: in this 
town there is a considerable number of hopeful 
Friends. We then went to Ratlesden, Bardwell, 
and through Livermore to Brand, the place where 
I had the desire to see Friends by themselves, as 
before mentioned, and coming to the Friend’s 


"house whose wife had been intrusted with the 
' notice, I asked her-if it was not: time to go to 


the meeting, she said, thou must ask my hus- 

and, appearing to be distressed ; I asked where 
he was, she replied, in his warehouse, and sent for 
him ; he coming after a while, I suppose about 
twelve o’clock, I asked him the time of the 


meeting, he answered at six in the evening, (to 
be sure.) 
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I told him, that I had informed his wife of 
my desire that it should be at eleven; he re- 
plied, she said so, but he th it-would be 
dishonorable, for few only would attend it at that 
time, for the people of that: town were chiefly 
such as were obliged to do their day’s work, 
which would be finished at six in the evening, 
when the house would be nearly full ; I told him, 
I did desire to see Friends by themselves, and 
supposed they could meet at any hour; he grant- 
ed that they could have met at the time pro- 
posed ; but said, he was a man of a more liberal 
spirit than to want to eat his morsel alone, but 
was desirous his neighbors should partake with 
him, and thought it his duty to endeavor to in- 
form and help those whom he apprehended were 
backward or ignorant in the performance of 
their duty, and he said, that the end and intent . 
of ministers going forth was to publish the gos- 
pel, and he thought, to the more the better; I 
let him know that it was necessary for those who 
were called to the work of the ministry, to know 
also to whom they were called, or otherwise they 
might be mistaken, and go north instead of south, 
or to a different nation or country ; he answered, 
that he believed if they were rightly called, the 
spirit would inform them where they were to 
go; I replied very well, and when they are come 
to the right place, the spirit would let them 
know what they have todo. He said, I believe 
so too. Whereupon I told him, if I knew the 
language of that spirit that called me from my 
native land to old England, it was the same that 
inclined me to see the Friends of that town by 
themselves, and afterwards if I felt an enlarge- 
ment: of mind, could have proposed a public 
meeting with the town’s people in the evening; 
and why not one opportunity for both? he 
queried, adding ‘‘ for I should he willing that 
all the town might hear what thou canst have to 
say to us.”” I then said to him, “ if a certain great 
person on whom thy prosperity in all things 
temporal did absolutely depend, should in singu- 
lar kindness to thee, send a messenger to acquaint 
or advise thee of some matter relating to thyself 
in thy own particular conduct, in which thy 
prosperity, peace, and interest would, without 
thy immediate care, be nearly affected, wouldst 
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thou judge it prudent to say to the ambassador 
of such a Friend, deliver not thy message to me, 
until I call my neighbors and the people of the 
town to hear it, and so expose thy own weakness 
to thy disadvantage, without benefit to thy 
neighbors? Consider it carefully, my heart 
yearns to the professors of truth in this town, 
and it seems to me that my business at present 
was only with them, and as I can’t have an op- 
portunity according to my freedom and desire, I 
shall hold myself excused.” 

He answered, if nothing but a meeting with 
Friends will do, we must send them word to come 
together as soon as they can; I told him, that 
would now by no means do ; for he was at present 
so chafed in his mind, that he could not hear to 
much advantage ; he then asked me what end 


would be answered by my coming there? L, 


told him, to detect such heady unsound members 
as he was, that thought it dishonorable for a few 


Friends to meet together to worship God, though | 


their number was more than two or three, to whom 
the promise was; he said, then what will be- 
come of the meeting? I let him know he must 
look to-that, who had without orders headily ap- 
, pointed it,-and so left him, and went to Milden- 

fall, where a friend told me, that he was at the 
meeting aforesaid when public notice was given, 
that it was on this wise, “‘ Friends and Neighbors ! 
Please to take notice that a Friend from Ame- 
rica desires a public meeting here on Wednesday 
next, at six o'clock in the evening,” which cir- 
cumstance I did not know when I was at his 
house; on the whole I had inward peace in my 
observations and conduct to this man, and many 
Friends rejoiced ; for several had been overborne 
by him to their grief, and I was since informed, 
that he somewhat laid the matter to heart, and 
was often heard to say, that he would not serve 
any Friend so again; after which we had many 
meetings in this county, and passing into Cam- 
bridgeshire had eight meetings therein, and I 
thought the life of religion was low in general, 
though there are a few tender Friends in several 
places ; we then went to divers meetings in Hun- 
tingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, 
and Herfordshire, in which it was mostly my 
lot to point out to Friends the danger they were 
in, of losing the pure savor of truth, for want of 
humbly attending to the dictates thereof in their 
own hearts, which had already occasioned a 
dwarfishness among the professors in those parts. 
Several Friends met us at Waltham Abbey from 
London, with whom we went to that city in order 
to attend the Yearly Meeting, which began on 
the twenty-sixth, and ended on the sixth-day of 
the week, the thirty-first of the third month 
(1751,) and in the several sittings thereof, both 
tor public worship and the transaction of the 
affairs of truth, was thought, by many, to be the 
most weighty and solid meeting that had been 
known for many years; which was the cause of 
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humble rejoicing and deep thankfulness to many 
Friends, in that the Lord had vouchsafed his 
heavenly presence in wisdom and power,. to the 
praise of his sacred name. Several Friends stay- 
ing in the city after the meeting was over, we 
had a large and satisfactory one on the seventh 
day of the week, and [ tarried attending divers 
meetings until the sixth of the fourth month, 
then went to Chelmsford, and sat with Friends in 
their morning and afternoon meetings on first- 
day, and from thence to the Yearly Meeting at 
Colchester ; but being taken ill of a fever, was 
prevented attending more than one sitting of 
that meeting ; yet through mercy was resigned 
and had peace; staid their meeting in that town 
on the fifth day of the week, and the next day 
set forward with my brother, Wm. Brown, John 
Griffith, and my. companion, in order to attend 
Woodbridge Yearly Meeting, which began on 
the seventeenth of the month, and although the 
fever had not left me, I was enabled to attend 
every sitting of it, which was a large and solid 
meeting throughout, and Friends were refreshed 
together ; praised be the Lord! whose mercy is 
great to his people. My companion J. P. went 
with my brother to some adjacent meetings but 
I staid the week day meeting in this town, 
which was through Divine favor satisfactory. 
We met again at the Yearly Meeting at Nor- 
wich in a few days, which concluded to satisfac- 
tion, and Friends were made truly thankful to 
the Lord for this additional favor; we spenta 
few days longer at this city, and attended their 
Monthly Meeting ; after which having a desire 
to visit a few meetings in company with my 
brother Wm. Brown, where Ranterism seemed 
to prevail, he having the like concern, we took a 
Monthly Meeting at Wimondhan, also the meet- 
ings as Matsil and Ellingham, in which we were 
concerned to use great plainness to clear our 
selves on account of that ranting spirit ; then 
went to Wareham, and had a precious meeting 
with the few Friends of that place, and to a very 
large general meeting at Downham, many other 
Societies being there, and it became my concert 
to.recite the words of our blessed Lord, Joho v. 
39,40. Search the Scriptures, for in them: ye 
think ye have eternal life, and they are they 
which testify of me, and ye will not come tome 
that ye might have life, from whence I had to 
show them the danger of trusting to information 
and knowledge, whether by ing the Serip- 
tures or hearing them preached, and neglecting 
to attend unto the inspeaking voice of Christ 
immediately in the heart, which is the only sure 
interpreter of the Scriptures, leading those whe 
attend to his instruction in the sure way to life 
eternal. Then parting with W. B. we went to 
Wisbich, and Thornyfenn in Cambridgeshire; 
and taking divers meetings in Lincolnshire, We" 
passed into the Hast-Riding of Yorkshire, im 
which we had twenty-four meetings, and takiag” 
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eight in the county of Durham, we came to 
Shields in Northumberland, New Castle, and 
Alnwick Abbey, and reached in Kelso in Scot- 
land, on the first of the seventh month, where 
we met Susanna Fothergill on her return home ; 
we attended the morning and afternoon meetings 
at Kelso, on First-day. Alas! Truth is here at 
a low ebb, and feeling my mind not to be clear 
of Friends in this place, I desired to havea select 
meeting with them, which Susanna and her 
companion attended, and we had an opportunity 
of clearing ourselves of Friends there, who had 
much fallen from the simplicity of the pure 
truth, into the modes, fashions, and customs of 
the world, in their dress, language and manners, 
and truth owned our service with a degree of its 
divine authority ; blessed be the Lord, the God 
of Truth! We then went to a meeting at the 
house of John Christy, at Ormston, to which 
many people came and behaved quietly, and the 
doctrine of truth opened pretty freely to them ; 
from thence to a meeting at Edinburgh, in which 
I had a sense that silence was best, apprehend- 
ing that the people had been too much fed with 
words ; after some time one stood up, and spake 
of the excellence of resignation in ministers to 
speak, or contentedly to be silent; to be any- 
thing, or nothing, as the Lord was pleased to 
order ; but a secret distressing fear attended my 
my mind, that he was not enough inwardly en- 
geged to distinguish the order and motion of the 
pirit of Truth, from the busy imagination and 
will of the creature, unsubjected to the Divine 
Spirit; and I found a concern to show the na- 
ture of true resignation, and the low humble 
quiet that attended the minds of ministers, or 
hearers, who had come to the real knowledge of 
it; the desire of such was turned unto the Lord 
only for heavenly instruction, and an inward 
evidence of the life and motion of truth; for! 
want of which, true Gospel ministry was some- 
times obstructed, and the reason of silence not 
fully understood; after I sat down, the same 
person again stood up, and in a flow of words 
and a zealous tone, said, that weakness, or the 
want of experience, led people to mistake both 
their own and the condition of others. As he 
appeared to me to be actuated by a confident, 
ranting spirit, my mind was greatly exercised 
after the meeting. I remained at this place the 
two following days, being detained by rainy 
weather, and attended the meeting in the morn- 
ing of first day, at which I sat silent; but the 
same person spake some time in words very en- 
couraging to the auditory, as if all was well with 
them, which tended to increase the exercise of 
my mind, having a very different sense of the 
state of the meeting; I again attended their 
meeting in the afternoon, when the same person 
seemed as if he intended soon to stand up; but 
feeling the testimony of Truth strong against 


being weighty upon me, I endeavored to keep 
under it in patience, and soon the concern of 
that person began to diminish, and he to be 
drowsy, after which I had a favorable open time 


to clear my mind of the exercise that had been 
upon me. 
To be continued. 





Illustrations and evidences of the indubitable 
certainty of the existence of an inward spirit- 
ual communication between the soul and its 
Creator. ; 


In a letter addressed by a pious Catholic 
Priest, in the year 1650, to the Prioress of 
the Nunnery of Port Royal, in France, of which 
Convent he was Confessur, he says: “It often 
pleases God immediately to enlighten us by the 
teaching of his spirit, without any outward in- 
strumentality; and when He, who is the Truth 
itself, vouchsafes to become our immediate in- 
structor, it is obvious that the instruction must 
be perfect, and that it needs no reasoning or con- 
sideration on the part of his fallible creature, to 
decide whether it is to be adopted without hesi- 
tation. But the case is far different when that 
teaching is conveyed through the instrumentali- 
ty of men. When spiritual counsel is conyeyed 
through the most eminent of his servants, al- 
though the message be from God, it will have 
passed through the channel of an earthern ves- 
sel, and therefore it may have acquired more or 
less tincture. Hence whenever we receive in- 
struction from our fellow creatures, we should 
carefully weigh it in the balance of the sanctua- 
ry, lest on the one hand we rashly reject a mes- 
sage of God because of the channel in whieh it 
might be conveyed, or lest on the other hand 
we prove guilty of leaning on the arm of flesh, by 
hastily adopting unexamined advice, which may 
not have been intended for us. God reserves to 
himself the thorough knowledge of every heart, 
and he alone can provide every one his meat in 
due season.”’— Memoirs of Port Royal. 





“ Before | was afflicted Iwent astray.” (Psalms, 
ch. cxix. ver. 67.) 

In an ancient volume, published two centu- 
ries ago, during the corrupt and turbulent reign 
of Charles First, we find the following re- 
marks:—‘‘ The earth does not always pro- 
duce roses and lilies, but she brings forth also 
nettles and thistles; so the world affords 
us not always contentments and pleasures, but 
sometimes afflictions and troubles. The sea is 
not more subject to contrary blasts, nor the surges 
thereof to tossings and tumblings, than the ac- 
tions of men are to encumbrances and crosses. 
The air is not fuller of meteors, than is man of 
miseries; but.as we find that it is nota clear sky 
but dark and gloomy clouds that drop fatness— 


that forward ranting spirit, and the sense thereof |as the holy text tells us—so adversity is far more 
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fertilizing than prosperity; it useth us as water 
does the earth, and mollifies the heart, which is 
the centre of our affections, and makes it pro- 
duce excellent fruit—whereas, the glaring sun- 
shine of a continual prosperity would enharden 
and dry it up, and so make it barren. There is 
no greater evidence of God’s care and love to 
his creature than affliction; and the strokes of 
adversity which fall upon us from Heaven, show 
that He is our Father as well as our Creator.””— 
Howell’s Epistole, Ho Eliane, page 281. 





(Communicated.) 
Mlinois, Putnam Co. 12mo. 16th, 1860. 


Our Quarterly Meeting was held the second 
time in this place on the 24th of last month, and 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather 
the day previous, which prevented many from 
coming, there was a goodly number of our mem- 
bers present. There was also a considerable 
number of the Yearly Meeting Committee ‘‘ on 
the subject of Education’’ present, whose labors, 
I believe, have made a good impression on many 
minds. 

This concern was entered upon at our last 
Yearly Meeting with more earnestness than for- 
merly, and a conviction of the need for some- 
thing to be done, seemed to impress the minds 
of many Friends. 

Th fartherance of the object in view, the com- 
mittee, with a zeal becoming the importance of 
the subject, resolved to attend all the Quarterly 
Meetings, and as many of the subordinate Meet- 
ings as way opened for. 

I remember before the separation in Twenty- 
seven, the care and effort made in the Society 
generally, even in small settlements, to provide 
suitable schools for all the children, and the 
benefit of these schools extended to others be- 
side our ownchildren. Since the period alluded 
to, the loss of school funds and property from 
the separation, and the liberal provision of the 
State, in providing schools (into which our chil- 
dren generally turned,) it has been noted there 
has been a decline in interest in our testimonies, 
both among’ the children and those older, and 
thus much weakness has got in; and much zeal 
and energy, as well as pecuniary sacrifice, will 
be required to apply the remedy. This has been 
so long neglected, that in many places the Society 
has sustained great loss. 

Children from seven to twelve years of age, 
generally, have no choice where, or to whom, 
they go to school. And if their parents and 
guardians send them to the care of such 
teachers as speak lightly of the light within, 
or fail to inculcate a forgiving spirit by overcom- 
ing evil with good, or in not keeping to simpli- 
city in dress and address, these little ones by 
degrees adopt the pattern of what they see, not 

suspecting that their parents would place them 
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under the care of those to whose example and 
opinions they were opposed. Nor is this all. 
The books used in these schools are often objec- 
tionable, and they are made familiar with ideas 
on religious subjects which we believe are incon- 
sistent with the gentle and merciful spirit of 
the Gospel, before they are able to judge whether 
it be truth or error. Who but the parents 
are accountable for this training of the infant 
mind? The question then resolves itself into 
this. Have we faith in the teachings of the 
Word nigh in the heart? Do we desire our chil- 
dren to come under the influence of this soul- 
redeeming power? Dowe desire their spiritual 
and eternal happiness even at the sacrifice of a 
literary education, corrupted by such religious in- 
struction as they receive in many of these 
schools. 

I believe some parents who are negligent of 
the religious training of their children hope 
they will embrace the truth when they grow up, 
not thinking that if we do not give the tendril 
minds of children the truth to clasp around, 
they will adhere to what is within their reach. 
John Woolman says, “habit is second nature,” 
and habit of opinion is generally harder te 
change than habit of action. 

We want a thorough reform in education, from 
the fire-side to the school room and the gradu- 
ating class. We want more culture of the 
moral feelings and spiritual understanding. For 
this we must have schools under our own care, 
and teachers and books calculated to promote 
our testimonies. 

The scattered situation of Friends in many 
country places, and the want of means in some 
large families, are among the difficulties with 
which we are obliged to contend in getting up 
such schools, but I belive if we are willing to be 
humble and “ bear one another’s burdens,” “ not 
despising the day of small things,” that a way 
will open for a beginning ; and how many things 
have, from small beginnings, grown great, and 
blessed the family of man. 

On the first-day of the week, when unneces- 
sary labor is suspended, and the school-room 
closed, the little children feel the waut of some 
occupation during the long summer after- 
noons. 

The careful mother often finds it an arduous 
task to devise ways and means to make home 
- aga and prevent a roving spirit in the chil- 

ren. 

How greatly would it relieve and benefit the 
children if some kind heart of the same house- 
hold of faith would collect the children in the 
meeting-house on first-day afternoons to hear 
recitations, or read to them on religious and 
moral subjects, elicit and satisfy inquiry, &e. I 
believe much immorality would be prevented in 
neighborhoods by gathering into these schools 

those not our members, also. I taught such 4 
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school when young and living at my father’s, and 


their spiritual meaning, amount to the sentiments 


for the encouragement of those who may be willing }and conduct suitable to the Christian, seems to 
to enter upon this labor of love, I would say, I’] be free from objections of this kind. In arriving 


found the conciousness of doing good a sufficient 
reward, and there is satisfaction in the retro- 
spect. 
L. 8. W. 
apstesniibapililgabiainsians 


CATHOLIC THOUGHTS. 


No. 4. THE REAL PRIESTHOOD. 
(Continued from page 678.) 


Any man who has mind enough to understand 
how in literature a grand thought will, because 
of its essential texture, shape itself into a noble 
expression, can also comprehend how God, by 
making provision for moral sentiments merely, 
did thereby take the only sure method of rear- 
ing up a symmetrical Church. And any one 


who in letters has perceived the poor effects of | 


the opposite method ; any one who has observed 
the result that takes pluce when the attempt is 
tried from without, when the endeavor is made 


at this opinion, it makes use of that mode of 
interpretation which the most pious commenta- 
tors have, with admitted success, applied to 
other parts of the Old Testament. It extracts 
doctrines from rites, it makes provision for a 
ministry that will be coincident with the elect, 
the real priesthood, ¢¢ comes at the form through 
the thought, it works from a centre outward, it 
says let there be life first, and let the life give 
the shape. It stipulates for saving faith, and 
considers that in planting it all the rest is 
brought about. 

The other view, that which makes arrange- 
ments for a code of doctrine and a code of 
discipline, does not even attain its own chief ob- 
ject; it does not effect the metallic conformity 
at which it aims. If it induces one portion of 
society to adopt its manual exercise in all its 
stringency, it drives other portions to set up 
competing plans. It produges frequently more 


to superinduce or Jay on a style, will understand | opposition than acquiescence. Whilst it fails in 
how it must happen in religion, that to determine | jts principal design, it furnishes to the badness 


the form, and not to let it proceed from the! 


thought, conducts to consequences as pernicious. 
We believe that the Bibie has defined, with great 
precision and care, the sentiments which the 
man of God ought to feel, and the line of action 
which it is his duty to pursue. We are convinced 
that this is the solution of all the types that 
revolve round the Levitical priesthood. Weare 
satisfied that the things which were ceremonies 
to them, are doctrines to us. We are also of 
opinion, not merely that this would conduct toa 
shapely Church, but that it is the only worthy 
means of coming at that end. We think, both 
from what we learn from the Bible, and from 
the history cf the churches, and from the general 
works of God, that if the religious common- 
wealth would receive into its bosom the principles 
of eternal rectitude contained in the Scriptures, 
the result would come out, not only in knowledge 
and holiness, but in perfect symmetry and order ; 
for this is the principle that we see observed in 
the other kingdoms. In other departments we 
perceive that God gives to the germ or nucleus 
that character, which, working from the centre 
outward, terminates in a flower, a tree, a crystal, 
or an animal of determinate form. Is it not 
competent to him in the economy of the gospel 
kingdom, to cause the same method to eventuate 
in the like effects? On the other hand, it is 
our deliberate judgment, that to allow men to 
Suppose that there is a catalogue of forms that 
should have place in religion, is to ensure a 
church that will have nothing but a shape, and 
that very generally will not possess even that 
much. 

The view which alleges that the ceremonies 
of the Levitical priesthood, when, translated into 


of human nature so fair a plea for eschewing 
true religion, that almost all men take advantage 
of it; whilst it does not succeed to any great 
extent in introducing its police measures, it pre- 
vents godliness from pressing its claims in such 
a manner as to force attention. It is guilty of 
the shallow pedantry of supposing that true doc- 
trine is not able to work out a fit shape for itself. 
It tells the style to give laws to the thought, in- 
stead of permitting the thought to produce the 
style. It has not worked well in any direction. 
The contending factions into which the church 
is rent declare loudly that it has not been able 
to introduce uniformity of shape. The tendency 
that there is for these parties to multiply, says 
plainly that it is coming no nearer to its aim. 
Ideas similar to those which we now advance, 
have been urged in former times; but hitherto 
ecclesiastics have been able to hinder their influ- 
ence, by making it appear that they are opposed 
to what is called a visible Church; and that 
being so they are subversive of religion. Asan 
offset to this statement, one might well put the 
question, Can any thing be much more hostile 
to religion, than the present views and practices 
which lead all men to profess without leading 
many to believe? The attempt, however, has 
succeeded. Men have allowed themselves to be 
persuaded that those who maintain that Scrip- 
ture does not impose a code of discipline apart 
from a plan of doctrine, are enemies to an out- 
ward confederation, and that being so they are 
by consequence hostile to divine truth. The 
difficulty, in our judgment, is a pure invention. 
It is got up by those who, theology being but a 
sterile catalogue of dead forms, are resolved that 
the nakedness of the land shall not be exposed. 
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No man who has Christ formed within him the 
hope of glory, need be alarmed by any ideas about 
ordinances, be they true or false, because in 
losing them he does not lose his all. But it is 
not so with the great mass of those who compose 
what is called the visible Church. Their stand- 
ing, their reputation, their name for sanctity, 
their vast income, their peace of mind, being 
derived from appointments of man, and not from 
the Spirit of God, it is not to be supposed that 
they will see their all taken from them without 
many a feint and many a struggle. Is it true; 
then, that these things are necessary to the exis- 
tence of a Church on the earth; or is it not 
rather the case that they are essential to the ex- 
istence of a false Church ? 

Is that a good system, and is this a prosperous 
estate, in which teachers whoare not themselves 
taught, are notoriously the almost invariable fea- 
ture? When such are the fruits, have we any 
great reason to triumph, as if we had found the 
true principle by which to rear a visible Church ? 
when such things prevail all around, are we en- 
titled to denounce a new proposition as inadmis- 
sible before it is tried, nay before it is heard? 
We advance these opinions with respect to the 
Levitical priesthood, with the feeling, not that 
they are subversive of a visible Church, but on 
the contrary with the intimate persuasion that 
there can be no solid building until they are gen- 
erally adopted. 1t is our opinion that as far as 
things have gone as yet, a visible Church, in the 
real sense of the. term, has not been realized. 
There is no unity in the erection, for each day 
shows us some new principle of dissent that re- 
fuses to dwell within the old enclosure. There 






































































































































all pious persons, the fruits which it usually pro- 
duces are formalists and infidels. If it posses- 
ses neither unity nor sincerity, if it is split into 
many sections, and if the members of these are 
usually mere politicians, what cause is there for 
excessive alarm at the mention of achange? It 
might be better, it could not easily be worse. 

So far then from thinking that a church could 
not be visible, that is to say could not have a 
corporate shape, in the absence of rites and of a 
formal priesthood, we consider that our views 
would render it more visible than ever, and that 
to a good purpose. At present, although it is 
visible, it is generally in the shape of a visible 
evil. We have no doubt that to realise the 
opinions which we advance, would be to give it 
a being as a visible good. Let the idea gain 
ground that Scripture from first to last has its 
eye upon a determinate body, but that this body is 
neither more nor less than the elect people.* Let 
it be considered that to set up another line along- 













































































* The anthor was a member of the Scottish Church, 
but we cannot believe that with his enlightened views 
he meant anything more than those who chose God 
for their portion. 





















































is little reality about it, for by the confession of 
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side of this, is to erect an antagonist principle, 
which has always been found deadly to the other. 
Let it be esteemed a fixed position, that the ob- 


ject of the Levitical body was not to represent 


a people, or a class distinct from the elect; but 
to represent the whole elect in their priestly 
character. Let it be deemed that this tribe was 
chosen to exhibit this doctrine for the simple 
reason, that to have employed the whole nation 
in the work would have been incompatible with 
the exigencies of human nature. Let it be es- 
teemed to be our proper object, to discover the 
doctrines couched under the ceremonies which 
the Levites performed, and not to repeat the 
ceremony over again. Let it be considered that 
all the arrangements of Scripture relative to the 
procuring of teachers for the churches, were 
subordinate to the larger plan by which God 
chose a people, and that all such were selected 
because of the circumstance that they belonged, 
or were to belong, to the elect nation. Let it be 
acknowledged that whether it was Paul, or Bar- 
nabas, or ‘Timothy, that was appointed to teach 
the truth, he was nominated to this office, either 
because ke was already a partaker in divine 
grace, or was destined soon to become so, and 
not because of any connection that be had with 
any formal genealogy or class. Let it be 
broadly affirmed, that the Bible appointed men 
to be teachers because they were Levites, that is 
to say believers; not because they were links of 
a chain that had nothing but some supposititious 
qualities to recommend it. Let it be thought 
that to select teachers because they are of the 
elect, is a direct encouragement to true religion, 
whereas to choose them because they correspond 
to some formal criterion, is but to make a fair 
show in the flesh, and is a deadly poison poured 
into the system of the churches ; let such ideas 
prevail, and let them take the direction of the 
conduct, and the results must be wholsome. 
The views that we propose seem at least to ex- 
hibit a good theory. Men would contravene 
them beyond doubt, but in doing so they would 
not be able to justify themselves by the very 
constitution of the Church. Religion on this 
system would not show itself as at present, posi- 
tively anxious to assist the world in feigning. 
If wolves continued to enter the fold, it would 
not be because the sheep told them to come in. 
The Christian teacher, having nothing adventi- 
tious to lean upon, would be under an obligation 
to possess real knowledge and vital piety. If he 
had not these, he would be considered to have 
nothing. He might still deceive, but how small 
would be his facilities compared with what they 
are now! The demand would be, Let us have 
real Levites, and let these be wiser than the peo- 
ple in the proportion that the knowledge of the 
teacher should exceed that of the disciple. To 
those who object that all this might be counter- 
feited, we reply that it might be, but that it is 
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more difficult to imitate a wise and good man, 
than to be a priest according to the plumb-line 
of a formal sect. The people, too, would greatly 
benefit by the exchange. Ceasing to attach holi- 
ness to pedigree, gowns, rites, places, and days, 
they would be strongly urged to inquire in what 
it really consisted. Finding that it lay in a new 
heart and its effects, many would be induced to 
examine into these particulars, who at present 
are quite stupified and deadened by the rite If 
men cease to assemble in their meeting-houses 
to see signs, and to gaze at mumwmeries, they 
would demand something spiritual ; if their sen- 
ses were no longer to be amused, they would ask 
food for the soul. If they abandoned the sys- 
tem which glories in keeping men what they are, 
and which effects this by habituating them early 
to fictions, they would) frequently adopt the plan 
which proposes to carry them forward from 
strength to strength, and from glory to glory. 
When once the opinion fairly prevailed, that re- 
ligion is a spiritual and mental exercise, and that 
these ceremonies which now encumber it are ad- 
mirable doctrines untranslated, it is impossible 
to say how great and rapid would be the progress. 
There being nothing then tu stave off reflection, 
thought would become general; our teachers 
must prove their title by spiritual qualities, in 
the same manner that the professors of any 
other science evince their ability ; they must un- 
roll the chart, they must develope their volume ; 
they must extract from it “ things new and old ;” 
we can no longer indulge them and ourselves in 
a circular career that is never to end. Whata 
criterion would this be, to distinguish between 
the true and the false apostle ! 

But if religion became the theatre of unfet- 
tered thinking, it would by the same token be- 
come the parent of boundless action. Men, hav- 
ing discovered that there was no essential good- 
ness in frequenting places, and going the round 
of the same rites, would be forced to inquire 
what was really virtuous. What enormous re- 
sults might we not anticipate from such a change; 
would it not deserve the name of a moral revo- 
lution! When those fallacies that now take the 
attention off were put aside, what manner of 
men might we not expect to spring up in the 
churches! When regeneration and its effects 
became topics generally canvassed; when the 
present skulking-places that enable a man to es- 
cape conversion, or that make his conversion to 
amount to little in conduct, when these were 
abolished, what a new race might we not look 
for! But if the high moralities of the Bible 
became subjects of general study ; if there was 
nothing in the theory of the churches to prevent 
them from being driven home upon the attev- 
tion ; if the investigation of revealed ethics be- 
came common; if the imitation of Christ be- 
came a canon, an operative princlple; if each 
man who professed was mcral in a distinguish- 


able degree; if very many were so in such a de- 
gree as that it was plain that they had beea with 
Jesus; if the Church, rapidly ascending to 
knowledge and holiness along the appointed 
pathway of action, were, in recovering morality, 
to recover her privileges; if, by doing the will 
und learning the doctrine, she were to find her- 
self clothed again with powers equal or superior 
to anything that distinguished the apostolic age, 
would there then be any room for the complaint, 
that in ceasing to be ceremonial, she ceased to 
be visible? Knowledge and virtue communicate 
as much visibility to a person or a community, as 
anything that can be imagined. That which is 
promotive of them, is promotive of the visibility 
of aChurch. If the doctrines we have advocated 
are more productive of these qualities than pre- 
sent ideas, they tend not to destroy, but to give 
being to a visible Church. 

We allow, that did these,opinions prevail, the 
religious commonwealth might be much less visi- 
ble in the matter of lofty spires, fretted aisles, 
stained windows, haughty ecclesiastics, uncon- 
verted ministers, and superstitious devotees ; but 
are these things essential ? might not these cus- 
toms be more honored in the breach than in 
the observance? It is a sophism to say of opin- 


| ions, that they are subversive of a visible Church, 


unless it can be proved that they are unscripta- 
ral, and also that they are opposed to the growth 
of intelligence and true holiness. If it can be 
shewn that they are not hostile to these qualities, 
but on the contrary are directly calculated to 
cherish them, then their influence will be to give 
permanence and distinctness to a religious com- 
munity. Opinions whose tendency is to bring 
the heavens nearer to the earth, to augment in- 
definitely the amount cf knowledge, to eievate 
the moral standard immeasurably above its pres- 
ent level, to render the number of those who are 
| traly godly vastly greater than it has ever been, 
| to make the quality of their piety greatly supe- 
rior to what now obtains, to cause man to be a 
more respectable being in all the relations of life, 
to increase the quantity of freedom, to diminish 
'the amount of misery and crime ;—opinions 
| which promise, even in a remote degree, to bring 
about these results, cannot have, the disposition 
to take visibility from the churches. They are 
indeed very capable of being misrepresented. 
They are subversive of much that vow exists. 
They are opposed to many deep-rooted and time- 
honored prejudices ; but if they are friendly to 
knowledge and spiritual Christianity, they are, 
in the same degree, favourable to a visible 
Church. 

There is another objection which is sometimes 
urged against the opinions that we advocate. 
Those who are not able to bring against them 
any more serious charge, say that they are inimi- 
cal to order. We reply without fear, that this 
caunot be substantiated until a graver sin cun be 
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We admit that they 
might ia some instances put order to flight, 
where the life was wanting; we allow that where 
corporations are built up without the spirit, where 
they are held together by the iron bands of a 
carnal superstition, that such things might be 
torn asunder by the entrance of these principles. 
But have such confederations any right to hold 
together? Inno other sense do we believe that 
it could be said of them with truth, that they 
are hostile to order. Are they the very mind of 
God, so far as they go? Unless the contrary 
can be proved, the charge cannot be made out. 
It cannot be allowed that they are of God, and 
at the same time that they lead to disorder. The 
two thoughts are incompatible. Let it be ad- 
mitted that they are the mind of the Spirit, and 
it follows by necessary consequence that they 
tend to order. Are these ideas calculated to ad- 
vance the kingdom of heaven on the earth? If 
they are so, and in the measure that they are so, 
are they adapted and destined to increase the 
amount of true evangelical order in the churches? 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 12, 1861. 





“ WHATSOEVER THY HAND FINDETH Tv DO, 
DO IT WITH THY MIGHT.’’—We are interested 
in observing the gradual development of the 
concern for the establishment of First-day schools 
among Friends. 

While our feelings are in unison with the ef- 
forts that are being made in different neighbor- 
hoods to act out individual concern in reference 
to this subject, we would put in a word on the 
special behalf of the neglected child, whose home 
scarcely deserves the name, and who is surround- 
ed by influences directly opposed to all healthful 
moral culture. Our interest is especially enlisted 
for those who are thus situated. We do not object 
to the children of Friends sharing with others in 
the advantages which these schools may offer, 
but we believe, were the young people, or even 
the children among us, who are blessed with 
comfortable homes and parental care, to come to 
these schools as helpers in the work, and encour- 
aged tc take charge, under the supervision of 
older Friends, of a class of four or five of the lit- 
tle uncared for children, a double gain would be 
realised. By imparting what little they know 
to those who know /ess, their own store would be 
increased. They would perhaps more fully 
realise their privileges and their individual ac- 


proved against them. 
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countability, and their powers would expand by 
reason of use. Even quite a little child, who 
has had the advantages of a good school and 
good home influence, could impart something 
to those who know comparatively nothing. We 
would be glad for this phase of the subject to 
receive some attention, and if acted upon, and 
found feasible, a report of such experience would 
be acceptable matter for our columns. 


——__-—~+0e—- —______ 


We have received an essay for publication 
from a subscriber residing in Maryland. As 
several subjects are embraced in it, and the 
writer submits it to our corrections, we propose 
giving the substance in detached essays, one of 
which, “a word of encouragement to the young,” 
is in our present number. 


eee 


MaRRIED, with the approbation of Pilesgrove Month- 
ly Meeting, at the house of John Bishop, Salem Co., 
N, J., on Fifth-day, the 13th ult., JoserH Bisnop, Jr., 
to MarTHA Waits, both of that place. 


———, With the approbation of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting of Frienas, at a meeting held at Far- 
mington, 27th of 12th mo., 1860, SrrpHzen Harrie. 
to Ruta SHexpon, both of Farmington. 


—_—____ -~en—- ______ 


Diep, At his residence in Farmington South, on 
the 15th of 12th mo., 1860, Joun ALprRICH, a member 
of Farmington Monthly Meeting, New York. 


, At Red Sulphur Springs, Monroe Co., Va., on 
the 20th of 8th mo., 1860, Anna THomas, aged 25 years 
and 21 days, daughter of William S. and Rebecca 
Thomas, of Cinnaminson, Burlington Co., New Jersey. 
The health of this dear young friend had been de- 
clining about a year, but the Christian virtues of 
meekness, patience and gentleness, shone conspicu- 
ously in her character, and near the close she took an 
affectionate leave of ber father, and other attendants ; 
desiring her father not to hold her, but give ber up, 
that she felt perfectly resigned to the Divine Will. 
She wae buried from Westfield Meeting House, on the 
23d. 


——, On the 25th uit., at Westfield, N. J., Epen- 
EZER WRIGHT, at an advanced age. 


, On the 10th mo. 30th, 1860, at the residence 
of her son-in-law, Clayton Lippincott, near Moores- 
town, N. J., Mantua Lippincott, widow of Benjamin 
H. Lippincott, in the 74th year of herage. An elder 
of Chester Monthly Meeting. 

——, On the 20th of the 12th month, 1860, at his 
residence in Monallen township, Adams county, Pa., 
Joun Wricat, an elder of Monallen Monthly Meet- 
ing, aged 78 years 7 months and 22 days. 








—_——_ -—~+er—- 


The fountain of content must spring up in 
the mind. He who has so little knowledge of 
human nature as to seek happiness by changing 
anything but his own disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 
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USEFULNESS—HEALTH—HAPPINESS. 
BY JOSIAH G. HOLLAND. 


There is no better relief to study than the 
regular performance of special duties in the 
house. ‘To feel that one is really doing some- 
thing every day, that the house is the tidier for 
one’s efforts, and the comfort of the family en- 
hanced, is the surest warrant of content and cheer- 
fulness. There is something about this habit of 
daily work, this regular performance of duty, 
which tends to regulate the passions, to give 
calmness and vigor to the mind, to impart a 
healthy tone to the body, and to diminish the 
desire for life in the street and for resort to gos- 
sipping companions. 

Were I as rich as Cresus, my girls should 
have something to do regularly, just as soon as 
they should become old enough to do any thing. 
They should, in the first place, make their own 
bed and take care of their own room. They 
should dress each other. They should sweep a 
portion of the house. They should learn, above 
above all things, to help themselves, and thus to 
be independent in all circumstances. A woman, 
helpless from any other cause than sickness, is 
essentially a nuisance. There is nothing womanly 
and lady-like in helplessness. My poliay would 
be, as girls grow up, to assign to them special 
duties, first in one part of the house, then in 
another, until they should become acquainted 
with all housewifery affairs ; and I should have 
an object in this, beyond the simple acquisition 
of habits of physical industry,—of habits that 
conduce to the health of body and mind,—of 
habits that give them an insight into the nature 
of labor, and inspire within them a genuine 
sympathy with those whose lot it is to labor. 

All young mind is uneasy, if it be good for 
any thing. There is not the genuine human 
stuff in a girl, who is habitually and by nature 
passive, placid and inactive. The body and the 
mind must both bein motion. If this’ tendency 
to activity, be left to run loose,—undirected into 
channels of usefulness,—a spoiled child is the re- 
sult. A girl growing up to womanhood is, when 
unemployed, habitually uneasy. The mind aches 
and chafes because it wants action for a motive. 
Now, a mind in this condition is not benefitted 
by the command to stay at home, or the with- 
drawal from companions ; it must be set to work. 
This vital energy, that is struggling to find re- 
lief in demonstration, should be so directed that 
habits may be formed,—habits of industry, that 
obviate the wish for change and unnecessary 
play, and form a regular drain upon it. Other- 
wise, the mind becomes dissipated, the will ir- 
resolute and confinement irksome. Girls will 
never be happy except in the company of their 
playmates, unless their home becomes to them a 

scene of regular duty and personal usefulness. 
There is another obvious advantage to be de- 
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S apatmniaaiilen Leiiaieminie cideihebeanien. »'nc latins dil teliial aan from the habit of engaging daily upon 
special household duties. The imagination of 
girls is apt to become active, to an unhealthy 
degree, when no corrective is employed. False 
views of life are engendered, and labor is regard- 
ed as menial. Ease comes to be looked upon as 
a supremely desirable thing; so that when the 
real, inevitable cares of life come, there is no 
preparation for them, and weak complainings, or 
ill-natured discontent, are the result. 

And here [am naturally introduced to another 
subject. Young women, the glory of your life 
is to do something, and to be something. You 
very possibly may have formed the idea, that ease 
and personal enjoyment are the ends of your life. 
This is aterrible mistake. Development in the 
broadest sense and in the highest direction is 
the end of your life. You may possibly find 
ease with it, and a great deal of precious personal 
enjoyment, or your life may be one long ex- 
perience of self-denial. If you wish to be some- 
thing more than the pet and plaything of a 
man,—if you would rise above the position of a 
pretty toy, or the ornamental fixture of an esta- 
blishment, you have got a work to do. You have 
got a position to maintain in society; you have 
got the poor and the sick to visit; you may pos- 
sibly have a family to rear and train; you have 
got to take a load of care upon your shoulders 
and bear it through life. You have got a char- 
acter to sustain; and I hope you will have the 
heart of a husband to cheer and strengthen. 
Ease is not for you. Selfish enjoyment is not 
for you. The world is to be made better by 
you. You have got to suffer and to work ; and 
if there be a spark of the true fire in you, your 
hearts will respond to these words. 


—_——_ -~or > 

From the “ Historical Introduction,” to “Theologia Germanica.” 

ACCOUNT OF THE “ FRIENDS OF GOD,” A PEOPLE 
OF THE 13TH CENTURY. 


in these chaotic times, and in the countries 
where the storms raged most fiercely, there were 
some who sought that peace which could not be 
found on earth, in intercourse with a higher 
world. Destitute of help and comfort and gui- 
dance from man, they took refuge‘in God, and 
finding that to them He had proved “ a present 
help in time of trouble,” “as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land,” they tried to bring 
their fellow-men to believe and partake in a life 
raised above the troubles of this world. The 
desired to show them that that Eternal life and 
enduring peace, which Christ had promised to 
His disciples, was, of a truth, to be found by the 
way which he had pointed out,—by a living 
union with Him and the Father who had sent 
Him. 

With this aim, like-minded men and women 
joined themselves together, that by communion 
of heart and mutual counsel they might 
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strengthen each other in their common efforts to 
revive the spiritual life of those around them. 

The Association they founded was kept secret, 
lest through misconception of their principles 
they might fall under suspicion of heresy, and 
the Inquisition should put a stop to their labors; 
but they desired to keep themselves aloof from 
eyerything that savored of heresy or disorder. 
On the contrary, they carefully observed all the 
precepts of the Church, and carried their obedi- 
ence so far that many of their number were 
among the priests, who were banished for obey- 
ing the Pope, when the Emperor ordered them 
to disregard the [nterdict. They assumed the 
appellation of “ Friends of God,’’ ( Gottesfreunde) 
and in the course of a few years, their associations 
extended along the Rhine provinces from Basle 
to Cologne, and eastwards through Swabia, Ba- 
varia, and Franconia. Strasburg, Constance, Nu- 
remberg and Nordlingen were among their chief 
seats. Their distinguishing doctrines were self- 
renunciation,—the complete giving up of self- 
will to the will of God ;—the continuous activity 
of the Spirit of God in all believers, and the in- 
timate union possible between God and man ;— 
the worthlessness of all religion based upon fear 
or the hope of reward ;—and the essential equali- 
ty of the laity and clergy, though for the sake of 
order and discipline, the organization of the 
Church was necessary. They often appealed to 


the declaration of Christ (John xv. 1 5), “ Hence- 
forth I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth; but I have 
called you friends; for all things that I have 
heard of my Father I have made known unto 


, 


you ;” and from this they probably derived their 
name of “ Friends of God.” Their mode of ac- 
*Stion was simply personal, for they made no at- 
tempt to gain political and hierarchical power, 
but exerted all their influence by means of 
preaching, writing and social intercourse. The 
Association counte! among its members priests, 
monks, and laity, without distinction of rank or 
sex. Its leaders stood likewise in close connec- 
tion with several convents, especially those of 
Engenthal and Maria-Medingen near Nuremberg, 
presided over by the sisters Christina and Mar- 
garet Ebner, much of whose correspondence is 
still extant. Agnes, the widow of King Andrew 
of Hungary, and various knights and burghers, 
are also named as belonging to it. 

Foremost among the leaders of this party 
should be mentioned the celebrated Tauler, a 
Dominican monk of Strasburg, who spent his 
life in preaching and teaching up and down the 
country from Strasburg to Cologne, and whose 
influence is to this day active among his country- 
men by means of his admirable sermons, which 
are still widely read. At the time of the Inter- 
dict, he wrote a noble appeal to the clergy not 
to forsake their flocks, maintaining that if the 
Emperor had sinned, the blame lay with him 
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only, not with his wretched subjects, so that it 
was a crying shame to visit his guilt upon the 
innocent people, but that their unjust oppres- 
sion would be recompensed to them by God here- 
after. He acted upon up to his own principles, 
and when the black death was raging in Stras- 
burg, where it carried off 16,000 victims, he 
was unwearied in his efforts to administer aid 
and consolation to the sick and dying. 

Much of Tauler’s religious fervor and light 
he himself attributed to the instructions of a lay- 
man, his friend. It is now known from contempo- 
rary records that this was Nicholas of Basle, aciti- 
zen of that Free town and a secret Waldensian, 
Little is known of his life beyond the fact that 
he was intimately connected with many of the 
heads of this party, and was resorted to by them 
for guidance and help ; for, being under suspi- 
cion of heresy, he had to conceal all his move 
ments from the Inquisition. He succeeded, 
however, in carrying on his labors and eluding hig 
enemies, until he reached an advanced age; 
but at length, venturing alone and unprotected 
into France, he was taken, and burnt at Vienne 
in 1382. Another friend of Tauler’s and like 
him an eloquent and powerful preacher, whose 
sermons are still read with delight, was Henry 
Suso, a Dominican monk, belonging to a knight- 
ly family in Swabia. 

One of the leaders of the “ Friends of God,” 
Nicholas of Strasburg, was in 1326 appointed 
by John XXII, nuncio, with the oversight of the 
Dominican order throughout Germany, and dedi- 
cated to that Pope an Essay of great learning 
and ability, refuting the prevalent interpretations 
of Scripture, which referred the coming of 
Antichrist and the Judgment day to the imme- 
diate future. Thus we see that the “ Friends 
of God’’ were not confined to one political party, 
and this likewise appears from the history of 
another celebrated member of this fact, Henry 
of Nordlingen, a priest of Constance, who, like 
Suso, was banished for his adherence to the 
Pope. One of the most remarkable men of this 
sect was a layman and married, Rulman Mer- 
win, belonging toa high family at Strasburg. He 
appears to have been led toa religious life by the 
influence of Tauler, who was his confessor. He 
is the author of several mystical works which, 
he says, he wrote ‘‘to do good to his fellow 
creatures,’ but he contributed perhaps still more 
largely to their benefit by his activity in char- 
table works, for he established one hospital and 
seems to have had the oversight of others also. 
He likewise gave largely to churches and cou- 
vents, but is best known by having founded 
house for the Knights of St. John in Strasburg. 
The characteristic doctrines of the Friends of 
God have already beeu indicated. That they 
should not have fallen into some exaggerations was 
scarcely possible, but where they have done 8, 
it may generally be traced to the influence of 
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the monastic life to which most of them were 
dedicated, and to the perplexities of their age. 





A WORD OF ENCOURGEMENT TO YOUNG FRIENDS. 


A desire is felt that you, young Friends, may 
not shrink from lending your aid in transacting 
the affairs of society. Many of our older Friends, 
on whose shoulders the business of our meetings 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 


Circumstances entirely beyond the control of the 
compiler prevented his furnishing in time the reviews 
for tenth and eleventh months. . 

Knowing they are frequently desired for future re- 
ference, he now furnishes a very brief synopsis to 
keep the series complete. 


Tentao Monta. 





has long rested, are being taken away from us,|_ . : ; a 
and yuu must take their places. Now when you a nm Seng enENneNe a sedans 
are appointed as representatives to Monthly, | Rain all or nearly all day, . 0 r 4 x 
Quarterly or Yearly Meetings, be encouraged to | Snow, including slight sprinkles, 3 “ Lid 
submit. Though there may seem to be many |Cloudy without storms, . “7 « Ty» 
difficulties in the way of your attending to the |9rdinarilyclear,. . . 4 “ ar 
appointment, if you give up to it, you may be nu « 0 
able to arrange your business, so that way will onesie) dahalalidiaadle 
unexpectedly open for you to leave home and 

mingle with your elder Friends, in transacting | T=MPERATOURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &v. 1859 1860. 


the business of the Society. 


age ° at Penna. Hospital 
One of our Queries is, “are all our meetings | py; eg 


for worship and discipline duly attended ?” 


Young people form a part of these meetings, as| Rain during the month, 


well as older Friends, and their being sustained 
or rightly kept up, rests very much upon the 
disposition manifested by the young. If they 
give out and stay at home, our meetings will 
flag. Bodily abilit 


used, and our young Friends on week-days 
would leave their worldly business and go to 
meetings, the meetings would revive in many 
places where they are now very small and lan- 
guishing. And the effort necessary to be made in 


Mean temperature of the month——--——- ——--—— 
52.50 deg. 56.67 deg. 


ghest do. during month do. so“ 94 - 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 32“. 39 - 
4.52 inch 
| DEATHS, counting five current 
} weeks for the months of 1859, ; 
| and four for 1800, «2 783 887 








-_—_—— 


The highest mean temperature for this month on 


y is with the young more |our record occurred in 1793, when it reached 64 de- 
than with the aged; and if this ability was | grees. 


The lowest ditto in 1827, when it was only 
46 degrees; while the average for 71 years past has 
been 54.39 degrees, 


ELEventuo Monta. 


1859. 1860. 
Rain during some portion of the —— 














: 24 hours ‘ 5 4 days. 9 days. 
order to get to meetings, would be amply re-| Rain all or nearly all day, . a a. 
warded by an increase of strength and a feeling of | Snow, including slight sprinkles, 0 “ 3 “ 
Sweet peace. Cloudy without storms, ‘ - zo 
Pride, covetousness and the cares of the world, | Ordinarily clear, .  . . 17 “ 4 © 
often cause a lukewarmness about going to meet- 30“ 30 « 
ing, which omission is sometimes cause of mourn- sanriminemeninens —_ 
ing, when sickness comes and the time of labor 
seems past. J. Ei. TEMPERATURES, RAINS, DEATHS, &C. 1859. 1860. 


——_-—~+0—-- _______ 


NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE TRAINING. 


Children who have only the negative part of | aa eee 
education, consisting exclusively of checks and | 
the curtailment of freedom, are very likely to | Rain during the month, 
gtow up crooked, and prove nuisances to society. | Deaths, counting four current 


As we look upon them in their mature years, and 
observe their moral distortions, we cannot forbear 
the conclusion that in their germinal state they 
were trodden upon by somebody—by a parent, 
or by an elder brother or sister, or by a school 
teacher. They were not trained up in the way 
they should go, but simply restrained from going | 
In the way they should not.— Watchman and ' 
Reflector. | 
sion sceniitllipindlibtie 
THE CHRISTIAN. 
His warfare is within. There unfatigued 
His fervent spirit labors. There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never with’riog wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds. Cowper. 





Mean temperature of Eleventh mo. 

47°50 deg. 46°85 deg. 
67 oe s 
Lowest do. do. do. 28 re - 
3°82 inch. 6°13 inch 


ghest do. during month do. 


weeks each year, 664 820 

The highest mean temperature for this month on 
our record since 1790 inclusive, occurred in 1849, 
reaching 50°50 degrees. The lowest in 1793, 1827, 43 
and 48, 38 degrees, while the average of means for 
that period has been 43.05 degrees. 


TweLrra Monts. 
1859. 1860. 


Rain during some portion of the 








24 hours, . ° % 3 days. 4 days. 
Rain nearly all day, - . §.,.“ e:.* 
Snow, including slight falls, 7 * i. s 
Cloudy, without storms, . ee eee 
Ordinarily clear, . ° cn? eS 

31 * 31 * 
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1859. 


1860. 


TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 


Mean temperature of 12th mo. 
at Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Highest . do. do. do. 
Lowest do. do do. 
Rain during Twelfth month, 
Rain for the two entire years, 
Deaths, counting 5 weeks for 
each year, the number for 1859 
may be slightly erroneous, 937 


Average of the mean temperatures of this 

month, for the past seventy-one years, 32.15 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, 1848,45 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1832,25 “ 


The close of the year forms an appropriate time 
for the addition of many items of interest, which are 
in the possession of the compiler, but want of time 
alone prevents. J. M. E- 

Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1861. 


32-80 deg. 32°25 deg. 
1 “ 49 “ce 
10 ¢ fF 

3°49 inch. 3-31 in. 
58°09 “ 44:09 * 


1217 


—_—-—~ep—- —____—_ 


Writien upon the reception of a group of ‘ Skeleton 
Leaves.” 


Great is the artist’s skill, | 
Moulding with pliant will 
Forms, such as grace the rich mansions of pride, 


Costly and rare they are, 
Coming from lands afar, 
But to the poor, and the lowly denied. 


Better the simple art, 
Type of the loving heart, 
Drawing forth beauty from darkness and gloom; 
Giving to soothe our cares, 
Forms, such as spirit wears, 
Snatched from the waste of the summer’s rich bloom 


May we the lesson prize ; 
And in the lowliest guise 
Seek for the beauties that ev’ry where dwell ; 
Nothing so poor and mean, 
But it may prove a screen, 
Hiding a grace that no art can excel. 


Even in manhood wrecked, 
Lost to all self-respect, 
Dwells the faint traces of life from the skies; 
Ob! for the loving skill, 
Stregth’ning the feeble will, 
Aiding the soul from pollution to rise. 


Sweet is the vernal bloom 
Shedding its rich perfume, 
Emblem of youth in its hope and its pride; 
But when these forms decay, 
See how the spirit may 
Cast its corraptible garments aside. 


2 


Grandeur may gifts dispense, 
Seeking with poor pretense, 
But to display what his treasures have bought ; 
But in thy simple gift, 
Power dwells the soul to lift 
Up to the regions of love and of thought. 


ee 
OH! WaLK WITH GOD. 
“And Enoch walked with God.” 
BY A. CLEVELAND COXE. 


Ob, walk with God, and thou shalt find 
How he can charm thy way, 

And lead thee, with a quiet mind, 
Into His perfect day. 
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His love shall cheer thee, like the dew 

That dathes the drooping flower ; 
That love is every morning new, 

Nor fails at evening’s hour. 


Oh, walk with God, and thou with smiles 
Shalt tread the way of tears, 
His mercy every ill beguiles, 
And softens all our fears. 
No fire shall harm thee, if alas ! 
Through fires He bid thee go ; 
Through waters, when thy footsteps pass, 
They shall not overflow. 


Oh, walk with God, while thou on earth 
With pilgrim steps must fare, 

Content to leave the world its mirth, 
And claim no dwelling there. 

A stranger, thou must seek a home 
Beyond the fearful tide, 

And if to Canaan thou would’st come. 
Oh, who but God can guide ? 


Oh, walk with God, and thou shalt go 
Down death’s dark vale, in light, 

And find thy faithful walk below, 
Hath reached to Zion’s height. 

Ob, walk with God, if thou would’st see 
Thay pathway thither tend ; 

And, lingering though thy journey be, 
Tis heaven and home, at end. 


——-—~+— ___ 
“HIS KINGDOM RULETH OVER ALL.” 


There is a legend which tells us that an angel, 
hearing the aspirations of a human soul, received 
permission to guide it through the realms of 
space. As world upon world burst upon the 
astonished gazer’s eye, wonder and reverence 
took the place of curiosity, until at length over- 
whelmed by the immensity of which bis wildest 
imagination had never conceived, he could only 
veil his vision and ejaculate, “ Infinite! ‘Inf- 
nite !’’—and thus must all thought and imagina- 
tion forever end. 

When we attempt to compass the immensity 
of God’s creation, when we learn how scienee, 
at her utmost reach, halts midway in the arena 
of discovery, we pause before we utter the word 
that embraces all, the name of Him in whose 
hand the hosts of worlds scattered through space 
are as but dust in a balance. 

His kingdom! It has no beginning, it ean 
have no end. Its bounds, where are they? 
Who shall number its subjects, or measure the 
strength that sustains and governs all? Perva- 
ding, ruling, upholding all, Himself invisible, 
unheard, what an idea of power and wisdom is 
conveyed by these words. And when from the 
vast, immeasurable unknown, we turn our eyes 
earthward, and see in every hue and form and 
motion, unmistakable evidences of the same 
controling will, our hearts overflow with love as 
well as wonder. 

The soul of man, with its capabilities of im- 
provement, with its susceptibilities of joy and 
sorrow, its nameless yearnings that earth never 
satisfies, is a part of the kingdom where 
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ruleth, and what a strange, various, indescriba- 
ble part itis. It loves and hates, it defies and 
fears, it mounts as upon angel’s wings, it governs 
in the dust, “it is a worm, a god,” it is the 
strongest and the weakest created thing, some- 
times communing with the Infinite Father, then 
placing its all of hope upon perishable treasures. 

Amid the changes and disappointments that 
beset man’s way, borne along as he is, irresisti- 
bly, by the steady flow of time, he needs more 
than aught beside a firm hold of the everlasting 
truth of the Fatherhood of God. “ Passing 
away,” is the dirge of the leaf and flower, and 
our friends take up the burden and bear it to 
the portals of the unseen. Before age lays its 
withering hand upon us, so much is changed, so 
many bright visions have faded, that the lesson 
of mistrust is deeply graven on the heart; and 
when we seek the stable, the secure, we look for 
it in vain amid our earthly surroundings. 

There are some things that abide, and these 
are of God’s kingdom. Truth, virtue, love are 
immortal in their essence, and the passing sea- 
sons and the change of life have no control over 
them. The soul that has incorporated them 
into itself, can pass unharmed through tempta- 
tion, and has the most satisfying assurance of 
its cwn oneness with the Father. 

God’s kingdom ruleth over all, then all must 
be ruled aright, however dark and severe the 
method may sometimes seem. We stand aghast 
at the permitted evil, and feel for the season 
that He hath forgotten to be merciful, but the 
means and the end were both His, and if we can- 
not fathom His counsels, we can submit without 
murmuring. 

How often as time progressed, has light 
broken in upon the shadowy past, till what ap- 
peared so merciless has changed its whole aspect, 
and glows upon us now with the warmth of 
heavenly blessing. The crooked paths in God’s 
good time were all made straight, and thus in 
eternity shall we know even as we are known. 

Alike over the most distant orb that rolls 
through space, and the mote that glitters in the 
sunbeam, nothing too mighty or too mean, God 
raleth, and what an assurance of safety is this ! 
And when we go hence, leaving what we have 
known and loved behind, and bearing with us 
nothing extraneous, when upon our astonished 
gaze breaks the glories of the “‘ kingdom,”’ when 
the angel guide opens to us the view of worlds 
that no man can number, will not all our ecstasy 
also find vent in the one embracing word, Infi- 
nite! Infinite !—New-England Farmer. 


Speech is silver, but silence is golden.— Old 
Proverb. 


A great mind advances like an iceberg, borne 
on by a deep under-current, against the surface- 
flow which sweeps the superficial along. 


THE STARS AND THE EARTH, OR THOUGHTS 
UPON SPARE TIME AND ETERNITY. 
° (Continued from page 684 ) 


Let us here stop fora moment.to make one of 
the inferences to be drawn from these proposi- 
tions, which we have laid down, and which are 
so clear and evident to every reasonable mind. 

We have here a perfectly intelligible percep- 
tion of the idea of the omniscience of God with 
relation to past events. If we imagine the Deity 
as a man with human powers, but in a far supe- 
rior degree, it will be easy for us to attribute to 
Him the faculty and power of really overlooking 
and discerning, even in the most minute partic- 
ulars, every thing which may be sensibly and 
actually overlooked and seen from a real point 
of observation. 

Thus, if we wish to comprehend how any past 
earthly deed or occurrence, even after thousands 
of years, is as distinctly and immediately in 
God’s presence as if it were actually taking place 
before his eyes, it is sufficient for our purpose to 
imagine Him present at a certain point, at which 
the light and the reflection of the circumstance 
in just arriving. 

Supposing that this result is established ; 
Omniscience, with respect to the past, becomes 
identical and one and the same thing with actual 
Omnipresence with regard to space. For, if we 
imagine the eye of God present at every point 
of space, the whole course of the history of the 
world appears to Him immediately and at once. 

That which occurred on earth eight minutes 
before is glancing brightly and evidently in His 
sight in the sun. Upon the star of the twelfth 
magnitude, occurrences which have passed away 
for four thousand years are seen by Him; and 
in the intermediate points of space are the pic- 
tures of the events which have happened in 
every moment since. 

Thus we have here the extension of Time, 
which corresponds with that of Space, brought 
so near to our sensible perception, that time and 
space cannot be considered as at all different 
from one another. For those things which are 
consecutive one to the other in point of time lie 
next to one another in space. The effect does 
not follow after the cause, but it exists visibly in 
space near it; and a picture has spread itself out 
before us, embracing space and time together, 
and representing both so entirely and at once 
that we are no longer able to separate or distin- 
guish the extension of space from that of time. 

The omniscience of God, with regard to the 
past, is become intelligible and easy to us, as a 
sensible and material all-surveying view. Be- 
fore His eyes, endued with immeasurable powers 
of sight, the picture of past thousands of years 
is, at the present moment, actually extended in 
space. 

Hence, when we imagine the purely human 
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sense of sight rendered more extended and acute, 
we are able actually to comprehend one of the 
attributes of the Deity. 

But according to the reverse, the excellence 
of this human sense becomes clear to us, if we 
have by this;time understood that it only re- 
quires an inereased optical and mechanical in- 
tensity of it to communicate, at least by approxi- 
mation, a divine power, viz. omniscience with 
regard to the past, to beings endowed with such 
exalted powers of vision. 

Having drawn this clear and intelligible in- 
ference from the previous considerations, let us 
take a step further in advance. But since from 
this point the ideas of Possibilty and Jmpossi- 
bility must be frequently referred to, it is neces- 
sary that we and our readers mutually under- 
stand each other on this subject. 

We call that possib/e which does not contra- 
dict the laws of thought; we call that impossible 
which contradicts these laws. 


Hence, every ultimate accomplishment of a 
human discovery is possible. But it is impossi- 
ble to reach the limit which can only be attained 
on such suppositions as are themselves impossible 
according to the foregoing definition. 


For example, it is possible to pass through any 
given definite space in any fixed and definite 
period of time. For as with a steam-carriage 
we can travel a geographical mile in ten minutes, 
and with the electric telegraph can ring a bell at 
a distance of ten miles in a second, so the sup- 
position that we may be enabled to move from 
one place to another with a speed far surpassing 
the rapidity of light, rests upon possibility. 

We repeat that practically and experimentally 
such a result will never be arrived at, and re- 
quire simply that the following be allowed. 


If we show that something which hitherto ex- 
isted only in a dream, or in the imagination of 
the enthusiastic, can appear attainable and real ; 
but has only such impediments as arise from in- 
ability to render perfect certain known mechani- 
cal powers, and to move from one place to an- 
other with sufficient rapidity ; I say that, when 
we have shown this, the question is transferred 
from the jurisdiction of dreams and enthusiasm 
to the jurisdiction of that species of possibility 
which does not contradict the laws of thought. 
For example: the question whether there is such 
a bird as the phenix, belongs to the dominion 
of dreams and folly. But, I say, if, supposing 
it were possible for us to prove that this bird 
actually were living in the centre of the earth, 
or below the depths of the ocean; and if this 
evidence were perfectly accurate, lucid, and ir- 
refatable, then indeed it would still be impossible 
for us to see this bird with our bodily eyes; but 
now that the impediments which oppose the reali- 
zation of the sight are clearly and intelligibly 
demonstrated, we may proceed to our purpose of 
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contriving mechanical means to overcome them 
in the present instance. 
Thus,.a question hitherto only referable to the 
region of ideas, dreams, and enthusiasm, being 
brought to such a point that the impediments 
against its resolution are simply mechanical and 
relative to space, is placed quite in another and 
much nearer district ; viz. under the dominion 
of what we above designated as possible. We 
must not here forget, that this possibility is not 
to be mistaken for experimental practicability, and 
not to be looked upon in reference to its execu- 
tion being attained at any time; but it simply 
bears upon the question, inasmuch as ideas which 
are, as it were, overcome and won out of the 
region of empty thought into this district of pos- 
sibility, are now brought nearer to our immediate 
perception (be it well observed, perception, and 
not practicability), and are thus raised out of mere: 
cloudy and feverish fancies into intelligible 
ideas. 
(To be continued.) 


-_— Po 
UTILITY OF SMALL BIRDS. 


Almost all civilized communities have passed 
humane laws for the protection of game. We 
owe the existence of such laws very much to 
the influence of sportsmen. Perhaps we ought 
not, therefore, to complain that in framing the 
statutes, reference seems to have been had chiefly 
to birds and animals fit for game. But it is not 
at all inconsistent with this end to include in 
such laws singing birds, that now are left almost 
without a chance for life. One would suppose 
that a civilized man would mark his superiority 
over a savage by a greater appreciation of things 
beautiful. But no savage nation in the world, 
that we are aware of, furnishes examples of 
such wanton destruction of harmless birds, as 
exist among ourselves. The former game laws 
of New-York protected song-birds, as we are in- 
formed. But when the present laws were adopt- 
ed, former provisions, including protection to 
robbins, bobo’ links, cat-birds, &c., were repealed. 
And now there is nothing to check the gross. 
and needles destruction of small birds. 

But farmers and towns-people have an interest 
in the modification and improvement of our 
present game laws. It is right to protect deer, 
trout, partridges, quails, and such like; giving 
them an unmolested breeding and rearing 
season ; but every farmer and every townsman 
has an interest in the protection of very many 
other species of creatures, except those coveted 
for the table. 

Birds are the staunch friends of every man 
that raises fruit, grain, or grass. They are the 
constitutional check put upon depredating in- 
sects. Every cherry that a robin eats he pays 
for at least five hundred times over by countless 


and nameless injurious insects devoured, as part 
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of his meat diet. Woodpeckers, meadow-larks, 
blue-birds, blue-jays, sparrows, robins, and the 
whole tribe of thrushers, are indefatigable friends 
of the garden and the farm. They never boast 
of their services. They seem quite unconscious 
of their usefulness, They make no demand 
upon the farmer, on the score of beauty, song, 
or service. They perform their disinterested 
labor of abating the insect plague under all dis- 
couragements, and even when requited with 
abuse and persecution. With these services, 
they also bring to us an amount of enjoyment 
in their songs, which no man of sensibility can 
enough appreciate, and which is not a whit leas 
deserving because they sell no tickets for their 
concert, and pass around no hat after their per- 
formance. 

And yet, one would think that the service and 
the songs of birds were their vices. The eager- 
ness of boys to kill them, the ruthless destruction 
of them around townsand cities, principally on the 
Sabbath day, by boys, apprentices, not merely 
for their own excitement in hunting them, or 
for their own table use, but as a matter of mer- 
chandise, bids fair to exterminate small birds in 
the vicinity of large places, unless laws shall in- 
terfere. 

Tens of thousands of small birds are sent to 
market, not only at seasons when, if ever they 
might be shot without danger of checking their 
increase, but as their breeding season is also 
that part of the year most inviting to the fields; 
they are then ruthlessly destroyed, nests broken 
up, eggs taken, and the whole generation shot, 
in the loins of their federal heads. 

This grievance has been especially felt around 
New-York and Brooklyn. Two or three very 
expensive and painstaking efforts have been 
made to introduce foreign birds into our neigh- 
borhood. Hundreds of the English sky-lark 
have at several different importations been 
broughtover. At length the endeavor succeeded. 
They regularly breed on Long Island. They 
may be heard singing in the air for many miles 
back, and are gradually extending their circuit 
of habitation. But we are in danger of losing 
them again. The German gunners that pursye 
them are thinning thcir numbers, and unléss 
speedy check is put upon their wantonness, the 
sky-larks will soon go to Fulton market, to 
tickle the palate of gourmands. 

This evil, like all others, is largely the result 
of ignorance. If all parents would make hu- 
manity to brute beasts, and purtiality to birds, a 
subject of instruction; if all schools would give 
to boys some intelligent conception of the uses 
f birds; if all the newspapers would join in 

ivivg line upon line, and precept upon precept, 
there would soon exist a public sentiment that 
would put an end to this barbarism. Reader, 
can you do nothing for the birds ?—Home 
_ Journal. 
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ADVICE TO YOUNG MER, 


In his Tnaugural Address as Lord Rector of 
Glasgow University, E. Bulwer Lytton gave the 
following maxims to the - ever affect 
(he said) to be, more than yx ither richer 
or wiser. Never be ashamed to say, “I do not 
know.” Men will then believe you whem you 
say, “Ido know.” Never be ashamed to say, 
whether as applied to time or money, “I can- 
not afford it; “I cannot afford to waste an 
hour in the idleness to which you invite me; I 
cannot afford the guinea you ask me to throw 
away.” Once establish yourself and your mode 
of life as what they really are, and your foot is 
on solid ground, whether for the gradual st 
onward or for the sudden spring over a p 
pice. From these maxims let me deduce an- 
other. Learn to say “‘ No” with decision, ‘‘ Yes” 
with caution. “No” with decision whenever it 
meets a temptation; “ Yes” with caution when- 
ever it implies a promise. A promise, once 
given, is a bond inviolable. A man is already 
of consequence in the world when it is known 
that we can implicitly rely on him. I have fre- 
quently seen in life such a person preferred to a 
long list of applicants for someimportant charge ; 
he has been lifted at once into station and for- 
tune, merely because he has this reputation— 
that when a man says he knows a thing, he knows 


it; and wien he says he will do a thing he will 
do it. 


Many a man is solitary in the midst of so- 
ciety, thirsting for companionship like Tantalus 
for water, which rose to his chin, but fled from 
his lips. 


Let us choose to commune, where there is the 
warmest sense of religion ; where devotidn ex- 
ceeds formality, and practice most corresponds 
with profession ; and where there is, at least, as 
much charity as zeal: for where this society is 
to be found, there shall we find the church of 
God.— Penn. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Te.rerapy.—lIt is asserted that Mr. Reuter, of tele- 
graph fame,.is about to lay down telegraph wires from 
the reporting galleries of the Lords and Commons to 
the offices of the different newspapers, sb as to Bervenp 
the oratione hot from that locality. 


Coat Om in tHe Rocky Mountains.—The Rocky 
Mountains News says that coal oil bas been discover- 
ed in the mountains, about five miles from Cannon 
City. The spring is supposed to be inexhaustible, and 
the oil is said to be fully as pure asthat found in 
Pennsylvania. 

The largest cast iron building in the world is now 
being erected at Havana, Cuba, by James Bogadus, 
Esq., of New York. It is intended for a warehouse to 
store merchandize on the dock. In length, it is 800 
feet ; depth, 70 feet ; height, 50 feet. 

Cuntivatine Liquorice 1x Texas.—The San | 
nia Ledger says that a “ M. Poinsard of that city has 
been eminentiy successful in the culture and acclima- 
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tion of liquorice root, which he bad imported from 
France. all the plants imported, one alone survi- 
ved. .So luxuriant was its growth that it radiated, 
notwithstanding the drouth, covering the ground for 
a circumference ofsidteen feet, proving that irrigation 
is not necessaryst0 it8 successful grewth. Indeed so 
successful bag M. Poingard been, both in relation to 
its a tion and culture, that be looks forward 
to the liquorice root becoming speedily an article of 
extensive export from Western Texas.” 





FRIENDS’ 


Pustic Scnoots.—The Governor in his last ssenenagh 
states that the whole number of pupils now in the 
schools is 647,414, being an increase of 44,422; these 
were taught in 11,577 schools, 621 more than in 1857, 
during an average term of five months and five and 
one half days, at a cost of fifty six cents per pupil, per 
month, by 14,065 teachers,being 529 more than in 1857. 
The entire expenditure of the system, for the past 
year, including that of the School Department, is 
$2,638,550.80. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


. 









that hereafter ne slave, shall be emancipated unless 
ample security..be given for bis removal from the 
State within nimety days; that any free negro or mnu- 
lattoentering Kentucky with the intention of remaining 
shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary for not less 
than six years ; any free negro or mulatto, not resident 
of the Stute, entering it for any purpose whatever, 
shall be imprisoned for not less than one nor more 
than five years; such convicts, after serving out one- 
forth their time of sentence, may be discharged upon 
giving good security to leave the Commonwealth within 
ten days; a return to the State, after a discharge, 
under the foregoing provisions, is made punishable 
with imprisonment for life ; free negroes or mulattoes 
who leave Kentucky to go to a non-slaveholding State, 
will be deemed to have forfeited their residence in the 
foriner, excepting those employed on board steam- 
boats: free negroes or mulattoes who shall keepa 
disorderly house, or be without the means of earning 
an honest support, shall be sold into servitude for not 
less than two nor more than ten years; free negroes 


Tue Commerce or Liser1a.—Thbe custom house re- “or mulattoes above the age of twenty-one may make 


turns from Monrovia for the year 1859 give the follow- 
ing results—exports, $190,369.22; imports, $143,858; 
excess of exports over imports, $46,522.22. Themain 
articles of export were palm oil, camwood, ivory, 
sugar, molasses, palm kernels and coffee. There are 
five other ports of entry, the returns of which are not 
before us. The production of the above named sta- 
ples of export is rapidly increasing. 


Persian Stupents in Paris.—Forty-two young Per- 
sians, between the ages of fourteen and thirty, are now 
pursuing the regular course of studies in the various 
colleges of France. The Shah and many of the high- 
est families in Persia are using their influence with 
great perseverance in inducing their wealthy country- 
men to send their sons to be educated in France. 


The famous Pemberton mill, at Lawrence, rebuilt 
on the site of that terrible slaughter, bas cost nearly 
halfa million. It will commence running this week, 
employing about one thousand operatives: Itis owned 
by the old proprietors, David Nevins & Co., of Boston. 


Tue Nationat Ceysus.—The eighth national census 
is now completed, but as yet the details of the work 
have not been furnished to the public. According to 
the statement of G@WMMorgan in his message, based 
upon official information trom Washington, the total 
population of the United States is 31,374,856, and the 
population of our own State 3,827,000, which show an 
increase since 1850 of 8,183,782, in the population of 


choice ofan owner, who, upon complying with certain 
provisions, becomes the owner of such slave for life. 











PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour anD Mgeat.—The Flour market is remarkably 
quiet, but the supplies are light and holders generally 
are firm in their demands. Small sales to retailers 
and bakers from $5 25 to 5 62 per barrel for common 
superfine and good extra; $5 50a 5 75 for extra 
family, and $6 50 a 7 25 for fancy lots. Nothing 
doing in Rye Flour or Corn MeaJ. The former is held 
at $3 623. The last sale of the latter was at $2 75 per 
barrel. 


Grawn.—The offerings of Wheat continue small 
and it is in good requ~st at full rates. Small sales of 
fair and prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 32 
a 135 per bush. White is scarce and ranges from 
$1 45a1 50. Rye is steady at 76 cents for Penn- 
sylvania and 70 certs for Southern. Corn is held 
firmly and is in steady demand. Small sales of new 
yellow at 60 a 62c. and old at 69 a 70 cents. Oats 


{are steady at 33 cents for Penna. and 33 a, 34 


cents for Delaware. 
at 85 cents. 

CLoverszeED is steady. 
5 25 per 64 lbs. Timothy is worth $2 25 a 2 
seed is dull; sales to $1 45 a 146, 


500 bushels Barley Malt cold 


‘Farther sales at 85 00 @ 
9 Flax- 


- 








the whole country, and an increase in the State of! ¢‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


New York of 730,394. The official returns of the fol- 
lowing fourteen States show the subjoined amounts 
and the increase within ten years :— 


States. Pop. in 1850. Pop. in 1860. 
Connecticnt...cary. see 370,792 461,838 
Massacbusetts............ 924,514 1,331,499 
TE BR ccccc. cevcccseees 3,097,394 3,827,000 
Penngylvania......... «+ 2,311,786 2,913,441 
New Jersey...... 0... 489,555 660,093 
ODIO. cooceccee vovececss sos--.1,980, 329 2,383,982 
TMdiANA...coee. secereeseee 988,416 1,347,000 
GeO gis... 2000. cesses eeeves 906,185 1,075,977 
Maryland...........000. 0. 583,034 682,376 
Virginia... .....cc.eseeee 1,491,661 1,658,190 
Ld scbtrevebers «apes ) °2,214 676,435 
SRT 21,470 1,789,496 
Michigan......... .... 7,654 749,969 
Wisconsin... coos ceeeee 5,391 777,771 

N. Y. paper. 


Fres-Necro Law 1s Kentucky.—The free negro jaw 
passed by the last General Assembly of Kentucky, 
which went into effect on the 1st of the year, provides 





YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The winter session 
of this institution will commence on the 19th of 11th 
month, and continue Twenty weeks a 

Terms $70 per session, one balf payable in advance, 
the other in the nfiddle of the session. 
charges. . 

For further particulars address 

HENRY W. lb. vo WAY, 
Crosswicks, Burling *** 


ooks issued by the Book Associative Of bic, _ 
and for sale at No. 439 Market St., $24 8. 5th St}. 
533 N. 4th St., Philadelphia; and 15'S. Howard St., 
Baltimore. oy 
A Treasury of Facts in 6 numbers—a book for chii 
dren. ; 
Conversations on the Queries—designed for young 
persons: 
Essays by S. M. Janney. , 
A daily Scriptural Watchword. 


Merrihew ¢ Thompson, Frs., Lodge st. 
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No extra. 
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Essays on some of the Testimonies held by Friend PA) 
wae 
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